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DECAY OF THE TEETH.—WNO. JIT. 


DIRECT CAUSES. 
{c icated for the Graham Journal of Health and Longevity.) 


The direct causes of the decay of the teeth may be comprised- under 
three general heads ; the putrefactive, the mechanical, and the chem- 
ical agents. 

The first of these, the putrefactive agents are the least important. 
“By putrefactive agents are meant the particles of food lodged in the 
interstices of the teeth, which, if not removed, undergo decomposi- 
tionfand, aided by other agents, have a very pernicious influence.” — 
é r. Decaying teeth, also, if allowed to remain, almost invari- 
ably affect the adjoining teeth. 

The mechanical agents injure the teeth more than the putrefactive. 
Under this head belong dentrifices which are too gritty or not suffi- 
dently pulverized ; metal tooth-picks and the biting of too hard sub- 
stances. It is true, as Dr. Spooner remarks, that few people use a 
dentrifice sufficiently to injure seriously the enamel of a tooth; buta 
“continual dropping wears a stone;” and by frequently rubbing the 
teeth hard with a coarse powder, constantly cracking nuts, or chew- 
ing slate pencils or other similar substances, or picking the teeth with 
apin, pen-knife or even the silver tooth-pick, though less objectionable 
than the others, irreparable injury may gradually be inflicted., To. 
baceo-chewers, too, may say what they please about the preservative 
elects of tobacco upon the teeth; still by constantly grinding the cud, 
especially when, as is the case with the poorer kinds of tobacco, ‘there 

ae mixed with it gritty substances, whether dirt or drugs used in 
ctiring it, they wear out their teeth, so that it will be almost invariably 
found that a man who has chewed for: thirty or forty years has worn 
down his teeth, if indeed he has any left, to one half or one quartet 
of their natural length. The teeth are often injured, too, by the frie~ 
ttonof the pipe-stem. It is very frequently the case that the wu 
and lower teeth of inveterate pipe-smokers, those two or four W 
are'used for holding the stem, decay much earlier than the others. 
We'shall speak more fully of the effect of tobacco in a faturé num- 
'- Under the head of mechanical injuries may be mentioned 
the injury which the teeth receive from being crowded together. Itis 
best that no two teeth should ever touch ‘each other, ‘as: they will; be 
likely to suffer, not only from crowding, but they cannot so easily be 
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kept_clean, and will therefore be more likely to be affected by putre. 
active and by chemical agents. There is probably some danger of 
& the teeth by using too stiff a tooth-brush, particularly when 

the teeth are soft or inclined to crumble. The danger, however, is 
altogether on the other side; probably ninety-nine injure their teeth 
by using the brush too little where one does so by using it-too much, 
robably more injury is inflicted upon the teeth by chemical agent, 
than by both those already mentioned. In order to illustrate the 
effect of the most active of them, it is necessary to understand the 
structure and the chemical composition of the teeth. ‘* Each tooth jg 
anatomically divided into the body or crown, and the fang or root, 
(The body is the part above the gum and the root the part below the 
gum.) The part-where the body and root unite is termed the neck,” 

“There are two distinct substances which enter into the composi- 
tion of the teeth, essentially differing from each other in structure as 
well asin chemical composition; the one being organized, the other 
crystalline. The first, of which the mass of the tooth consists, is true 
Bons ; the second, which, from its appearance, is called ENAMEL, forms 
only a thin layer over the body of the tooth, to which part it is dis 
tinetly restricted. The bony substance is an extremely hard, dense 
structure; and, like other bones, is composed of an earthy and a car. 
tilaginous portion. It is extremely indestructible, so much so, that 
on opening barrows and other ancient places of sepulture, the teeth 
are found to have undergone scarcely any perceptible decomposi- 
tion.” 

‘The enamel is an extremely hard, milky white, semi-transparent 
substance, composed almost exclusively of earthy salts, principally 
phosphate of lime, containing a trace only of animal matter. It is the 
hardest of all animal substances.” 

(It would be interesting to dwell for a moment upon the evidences 
of contrivance exhibited in the structure of the teeth; upon the beau- 
tiful adaptation of the teeth of different animals to their respecti 
habits and wants. But as this view of the subject, although alike 
interesting to the student and to the Christian, is foreign to our present 

, we resume our extracts.) 
The interior of every tooth is a cavity of considerable size, filled 
with a pulpy substance, which 1s highly vascular and exquisitely sensi- 
The nerves and vessels which supply this structure enter the 
cavity through the foramen at the extremity of the root.” 

“The roots are, externally, completely invested by periosteum, which 
terminates at the neck.” Abridged from the 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th 

of Bell’s work on “The Anatomy, Physiology and Diseases of 
a set he ch l f the 
- Inte to the chemical composition of the teeth, the experiments 
of ‘different chemists:differ in some trifling circumstances. The fdl- 
lowing are the results given by Berzelius “ whose analysis a 
have been more elaborate than that of any other chemist.” Ld 
amel of the adult tooth contains : . 
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From this view of the structure of the teeth it will be readily seen 
that all direct injuries to the teeth must be inflicted upon the enamel 
alone, while the gums are in a healthy state, inasmuch as the, bone is 
entirely protected by the enamel, and the root is below the gum. If, 
however, the gums become diseased, so as to separate from the neck of 
the tooth, the root is thus exposed to the action:of chemical agents, 
and, being less hard than the enamel, the process of decay is more 
rapid. 

‘In regard to the action of chemical agents upon the teeth, it will at 
once be obvious that those substances alone will act directly upon the 
teeth which have a chemical affinity for some one of the substances 
of which the teeth are composed. Without attempting to enter into a 
chemical argument it is sufficient for our present purpose to state, asa 

eneral rule, that all acids, mineral or vegetable, injure the teeth. 

e, it is true, act more readily than others, on account of their hav- 
Bp greater affinity for the lime which forms so large a part of the teeth ; 
but all are injurious, as any one can easily ascertain by experiment. 
A tooth put into the mildest vegetable acids, vinegar or cider, will be 
soon decomposed. 

We do not presume to affirm that there are no other substances 
which act directly, as chemical agents, upon the teeth ; but the acids 
are those which are in most common use. If, indeed, the enamel is 
broken, so as to lay open the delicate substance in the cavity of the 
tooth, or if the gum cleaves off from the neck so as to expose the root, 
many substances will act as decomposing agents. Whether any other 
substances injure the teeth directly or not, this is certain, that all acids 
do,and the more powerful the acid, the more frequently it is taken and 
the longer it is held in the mouth, the greater the injury Hence the 

its in which acid predominates, and mineral acid as medicines, 
the former gradually, the latter suddenly, destroy the teeth. Spoon- 
et says—‘ Much of the fashionable lotion, sold under the name of 
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Chlorine Tooth Wash, is very injurious to the teeth, from the action 
of the muriatic acid which enters so largely into its composition, and 
should never be used. We have seen lotions, sold with the hi 
recommendations as preservatives of the teeth, act so powerfully as to 
destroy the enamel! of a tooth immersed in it, in two or three hours.” 
. 92. 
A vitiated saliva may be mentioned among the chemical agents, 
Exactly how far thi cause operates it is difficult to determine. One 
thing is certain, that decay of the teeth does invariably, sooner or later, 
follow a diseased state of the saliva. The principal part of the inj 
‘must, however, undoubtedly be referred to the deranged state of the 
general health, of which the diseased saliva is a symptom. Still, it is 
unquestionably true that a vitiated saliva, especially if acid — 
ates in it, does directly injure the teeth ; and the injury will be greater 
in length of time, although the chemical agents may not be powerful, 
inasmuch as the saliva is constantly in contact with the teeth, and thus 
a small amount of acid will produce, in a long time, as much injury as 
a powerful acid in a short time. Dr. Fitch says that as lead, tin and 
copper are dissolved, as silver and even gold become tarnished in the 
mouth, and the best ivory decays there, it may readily be con- 
ceived that under some states of the saliva it is capable of acting u 
the teeth with the most pernicious influence. “ And, in fine, what 
ever vitiates the saliva tends to produce external caries of the teeth.” 
In connexion with a diseased saliva may be mentioned acid eructa- 
tions from the stomach. ‘These, in proportion to their frequency, and 
to the sourness of the stomach, will injure the teeth. ’ 
Since writing the above I have consulted “ Fitch’s Dental Surgery, 
and have found the general views I have given so fully confirmed 
that although it will enlarge this number beyond my original intention, 
I cannot forbear making a few quotations and abridging some portions. 
Those who are inclined to enter more fully into this important subject 
than can be done in a series of essays like this, will do well to consult 
that work. After having remarked that the oxalic, sulphuric, tartaric 
and succinic acids, on account of their greater affinity for lime, act 
most powerfully upon the teeth, he proceeds: (p. 477, et seq.) “ Not 
only these but all the acids appear to exert a baneful influence upon 


the teeth by weakening and dissolving the enamel and by inflaming 


the substance of the teeth. The muriatic, nitric and even the con- 
centrated acetic (vinegar ) are capable of injuring or destroying the 
teeth. All the quack remedies, advertised in the form of lotions to 
clean the teeth and remove the tartar, have acids for their bases and 
clean the teeth by removing a portion of their substance.” 
He states explicitly that cream of tartar and vinegar, although very 
commonly used and recommended by some dentists, for cleansing the 
teeth, will destroy the teeth. He tried the experiment by placing® 
tooth in a solution of cream of tartar and water for twelve hours, 
on taking it out found the enamel very perceptibly decomposed. 
Mr. Woofendale remarks, “Cream of tartar, when used for cleat- 
ing the teeth, has the effect of destroying them in a twofold degree; 
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friction, by which the teeth are cut and scratched by its roughness; 
and by its chemical power of dissolving them, as acids do, whether 
able or mineral.” 
«J have several times taken a wine-glass full of common household 
, into which I have introduced a sound well-enamelled tooth ; 
on taking it out sixteen or eighteen hours after, I have found several 
hollows in the enamel, evidently corroded by the vinegar, in appear- 
ance something like what is seen in iron when pitted by the rust.” 
Putting the tooth into Florence oil for three or four days, he says, 
checked the dissolution, and when put into winegar again, the 
decomposition did not recommence for several héurs. ‘These experi- 
ments show conclusively that ali acids, even the mildest, do act upon 
the teeth—mineral acids, as a general thing, more actively than vege- 
werful acids act rapidly ; weak acids act gradually. Let us 
remember, therefore, that whenever we bring any acids in contact ~ 
with the teeth, we injure them; that the more frequently we introduce 
them into the mouth and the more concentrated they are, the more 
injury they produce; and that whenever we take acids so freely, 
Shatner apples, vinegar, cider or whatever it may be, as to produce 
an acid state of the saliva, pr when in any way we cause acid eructa- 


_ tions from the stomach, we are gratifying appetite at the expense of 


the teeth.’ “ What then? shall I never bite an apple?” That’s 
another question ; we only tell you the truth; and we have proved it 
too, by the testimony of doctors and dentists. 
We are aware that many other substances are commonly supposed, 
ly without much reflection, to act directly upon the teeth. 
us the free use of sweet substances, as a general thing, is found to 
be accompanied by bad teeth, and therefore they are thought to act 
directly upon the teeth. “Sugar,” says Spooner, page 85, “cannot 
act directly upon the teeth, for though it contains the principle of 
acidity, its affinity for lime bears but a small proportion to that of 
posphori acid, of which the enamel is principally composed.. We 
kept teeth in sugar and syrup for upwards of four months, and 
yet they have not undergone any apparent change.” This last is 
certainly a conclusive argument. ' So also of hot and cold substances ; 
probably a tooth immersed in boiling water or in ice would not decay 
more rapidly than one in a moderate temperature. Still, there is no 
doubt but that very hot or very cold substances do act directly upon 
the animal matter contained in the teeth, and are therefore injurious. 
They exert a still more injurious influence upon the gums, and, by the 
way, it may be remarked, that hot and cold substances and many 
others do produce great mischief to the gums; but as this will come 
tore naturally under the head of indirect causes of decay, the consid- 
eration of them will be deferred to a future number. 


7 Never take a cold bath when you are exhausted or feel chilly ; 
and if you feel chilly after it, restore warmth as soon as possible by 
ttive exercise or at’a fire. 











54 Opinion of Professor Alban G. Smith. 
OPINION OF: PROFESSOR ALBAN G. SMITH. 


In our second No. of the Journal for the present year, (Jan, 20, 
28,) we gave an extract from Prof. Smith’s Introductory Lecture before 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons of New York, and remarked 
that our readers might expect some further notice of the subject ina 
future number. Our object in copying that extract into our Journal was 
to give those who are opposed to our views a chance to speak for 
themselves, and at the same time to show our readers the extreme fee. 
bleness of even thegtrongest assaults of our antagonists. We sincere. 
ly respect the medical profession as a profession. We believe there 
can be no well-constituted and well-regulated society where there ig 
not a regular and well educated medical profession, and we would be 
among the last to attempt to depreciate, in the public mind, the impor. 
tance of such a profession. Indeed, it is as truly from a respect to 
that profession as a regard for the good of our fellow creatures 
rally, that we feel prompted to expose the errors and follies of individ. 
ual members of the medical fraternity. If we are not greatly mistaken, 
there is many a high-minded, scientific medical gentleman in our coun- 
try, who cannot read the extract under consideration without blushi 
for the honor of his profession, to think that it actually contains a 
member who is capable of uttering such feeble puerility. 

That fn olden times, while the intellect of the world was yet in its 
infantile state, a priest of India or a Grecian philosopher should, from 
sheer superstition or wild theory, fall into so absurd a notion as thata 
pure vegetable diet is most conducive to health, Prof. A. G, Smith 
thinks not so wonderful a thing, considering their times and circum- 
stances: but that “ men distinguished for learning and research” should 
advocate such a doctrine in these enlightened, these christian days, is, 
he thinks, truly marvellous. ‘“ Does not the experience of every phy- 
sicjan,” he inquires, “ prove that nothing would deteriorate the human 
constitution more than an exclusive adherence to a vegetable diet? 
What physician is there that does not know the necessity of rich ani 
mal food for feeble and cachectic patients ?” &c. d&c. to the end of the 
chapter of professional stupidity and ignorance. 

Now then, we tell Prof. A.G. Smith and all others who like him are 
still groping their way in traditionary darkness and. error, that those 
“ men distinguished for learning and research” who “ in these enlight- 
ened, these christian days, advocate the doctrine that a vegetable diet 
is most conducive to health,”’ are men who have not borrowed their 
opinions from Indian priests or from Grecian philosophers, nor from the 
dogmas nor traditions of the schools, nor yet from popular belief ans- 
ing from popular habits ; but the doctrines which they advocate are 
clearly ascertained and fully established principles of science, to the 
knowledge of which they have attained by original and rigorous and 

extended research and laborious investigation. And would he and all 
others of his dietetic creed give themselves with equal honesty and it- 
dustry to the same investigations, they would be irresistibly led to the 
same conclusions. 
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Opinion of Professor Alban G. Smith ——&B. 


We tell Professor A. G. Smith that the experience of no physician 
ever did—nor ever can prové “that nothing would more deteriorate 
the human constitution than an exclusive adherence to a vegetable 
diet.” On the, contrary the whole history of the human race. has 
demonstrated that an exclusive adherence to a pure and well-regulated 

table diet is best calculated to sustain the human constitution in 
all its functions. ‘To say nothing of the primitive inhabitants of the 
earth, it is a notorious and incontrovertible fact, that at the present 
day, the best specimens of human nature, in every point of view, are 
to be found among those portions of the human family, which from 
generation to generation subsist almost exclusively on a pure vegetable 


diet. 

The best models of the human form to be found on earth, are 
among the pure vegetable eaters. The most athletic and powerful 
and long-enduring laborers in the world are vegetable eaters. Those 
soldiers, in all ages of the world, who have signalized themselves in 
the most remarkable manner for their extraordinary marches and vic- 
tories, have been vegetable eaters. In short, as we have said before, 
there is not a function nor power of the human constitution which, as 
ageneral rule, is not better sustained by a pure vegetable diet than 
by any portion of animal food. . 

We tell Prof. A. G. Smith that that physician who thinks he “knows 
the necessity of rich animal food for the feeble and cachectic patient,” 
is quite too limited in scientific and professional attainments to .be 
qualified to undertake the treatment of disease, and is still less qualified 
to be a professor in a medical institution. For he is actually ignorant 
of those fundamental principles in physiological and pene SCi- 
ence on which alone a correct system of therapeutics can be founded. 

We tell Prof. A. G. Smith that the traditions of his profession, which 
he has received and reiterated with so much confidence, converning 


‘orphan asylums, scrofulous diseases, &c. originated in short-sighted ig- 


norance and have been perpetuated by culpable stupidity.. The sig- 
nal and complete demonstration of this has been afforded in miany 
instances, but perhaps no where more triumphantly than in the exper- 
iment of the Orphan Asylum at Albany, N. Y. ith the utmost care 
in regard to diet and regimen, during the three years in which animal 
food constituted a portion of the diet of that institution, they con- 
tinually had upon the sick list from four to six patients, and twenty- 
eight children died ; the whole number of children in that Asylum 
varying from eighty to a hundred and thirty. During three subse- 
quent and successive years in which flesh, flesh soups, &c. were wholly 
banished from the institution, there was not a single death nor evena 
case of sickness requiring the attendance of a physician. During this 
time also, a number of feeble and cachectic children were received. in- 
to the asylum from the poor house and elsewhere, and. these all, un- 
der the admirable regimengf that excellent institution, soon recov- 
ered good health, without the use of “rich animal food.” Indeed it 
was frequently remarked, by the medical gentleman who had the pfo- 
fessional oversight of the institution, that disease of every descriptién 
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seemed to flee away as soon as the little sufferers were introduced into 
that Asylum.* : 

The truth is, that medical opinions in regard to the causes and rem. 
edies of scrofulous and cachectic diseases, have in most instances been 
egregiously erroneous, but we trust the times of this darkness are pass. 


ing away. 

"Drof. Smith says, “I have sent several consumptive patients to the 
Rocky Mountains, where they were compelled to live entirely on an. 
imal food, and they have returned well, notwithstanding the low tem. 
perature of the climate.” But can the learned professor be so short. 
sighted as to see no other cause of such an improvement of health 
than an entire use of animal food? If his patients went to theR 
Mountains, where they were compelled to live entirely on animal f 
they were also compelled to eat that food in its simplest. and least ob. 
jectionable forms. It was the flesh of the wild animal, recently killed, 
slightly roasted, and always eaten without any stimulating condiments, 
even without salt. Now Prof. Smith ought to know that whatever be 
the kind of food on which man subsists, such simplicity is greatly con- 
ducive to health. But more than this, Prof. Smith ought to know 
that while his patients were compelled to live entirely on animal food, ' 
they were also compelled to be almost continually in the open air, en- 
during healthful and invigorating exercise, probably most of their time 
on horseback or travelling on foot, all of which circumstances are in 
the highest degree favorable to the restoration of health in consump- 
tive patients ; and had they added to these a pure and well regulated 
vegetable diet their recovery would have been rendered more certain 
and complete. 

As to what the learned professor has to say about the Laplander, the 
imaux and the North American Indian, it is too much like the 
fi twaddle of a child and evinces too much of prejudice, ignorance 
and narrow-mindedness, to deserve a single remark. The notionis 
evidently a cachectic bantling which has been fed too long and ‘too 
freely on animal food, and we leave it to the doctor’s own nursing. 
foregoing and following articles were written simultaneously 
without any interchange of thought between the writers; the reader 
will therefore know how to appreciate any coincidence of ideas of 
repetition of expression. We had rather serve the readers of the 
Journal with the criticisms of correspondents, than to give our own 
views. 
We intend to present to our readers, in some future No. of the 
Journal, the testimony of some of the most distinguished physicians 
and philosophers who have flourished at different periods in the histo 
ry of man, to show that the doctrine which Prof. A. G. Smith thinks 
, 80 erroneous, has not only been received and advocated by a few of 
the ancients and of the moderns, but by men of great learning and re 
search in all ages. e 


* We intend to give a more fall account of this interesting Asylum in a futare Ne. of the 
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Vegetable Diet—Doctrine of Experience. 57 
PROFESSOR SMITH ON VEGETABLE DIET. 


THE DOCTRINE OF EXPERIENCE. 


(Communicated for the Graham Journal of Health and- Longevity.) 


Mar. Eprror,—Allow me to offer a few remarks upon some. of the 
doctrines of the extract from Professor Smith’s address, published in a 
late Journal, which one of your city editors says is “ said to be a pro- 
duction of extraordinary merit!” 

We do not question the correctness of Dr. Smith’s doctrine, that 
“experience is the basis on which philosophers should build systems 
of Hygiene ;” but we want an experience which can be relied upon. 
When, we ask, did any physician fairly try the experiment which proves 
that an exclusive vegetable diet would deteriorate the human consti- 
tution? How is it possible for any one man to make such an experi- 
ment in such a manner that the result could be relied upon with per- 
fect confidence? that a single experiment, or experiments made by a 
single man in a whole generation, would afford sufficient ground to 
establish a general law? We can conceive that if two individuals 
could be found precisely alike, born with precisely the same constitu- 
tional peculiarities, the same in all respects, physical and spiritual; if 
they were brought up precisely alike in all respects but this one, that the 
one was fed on animal food, and the other onfvegetable food ; if there 
was never the slightest influence exerted upon one which was not ex- 
erted on the other, then we might rely with some confidence upon the 
result. But when have ever been, or when can ever be two such in- 
dividuals found? And yet every man will set up his individual expe- 
rience as the law for the whole race. 

Let us look for a moment at Dr. Smith’s experience. In regard to 
the mortality among negroes ; he attributes none of the-disease to the 
degraded condition of the slaves, none to their filthy habits, none to 
their being worked to exhaustion, none to the bad quality of their 
scanty food, none to a great many causes, which if he had examined 
he would have found to constitute an essential difference between them 
and their masters; but no, it is all owing to their not devouring so 
much flesh and blood as their betters! We would like to ask Dr. 
Smith what is the general fact as to the relative health of the slave 
population and the white? Notwithstanding the superior comforts 
which the whites enjoy, notwithstanding the excessive labor, filthy 
habits, bad food and depressed social condition of the slaves, is it not 
true that, as a general thing, the latter with their vegetable fare enjoy 
better health than the former with their animal diet? Are they not 
less subject to disease? Are there not fewer deaths among the chil- 
dren? Is not the average length of their lives greater ? 

Again, let us look at the doctor’s experience with consumptive pa- 
tients. He sent his patients to the Rocky Mountains and they return- 
ed well, and the whole result was owing to their animal food! Why 
in the name of wonder did he not save them the trouble and expense 
of such a journey, and cure them by giving them animal food at home? 











58 Experience. 
If the whole benefit resulted from the animal diet, if the change of 
scene, the exercise, &c. made no difference, that food might just as 
well have been taken in New York city, and the patient have been 
cured. But Dr. S. knows that the patients could not have recovered 
if they had remained in thé city, even had they adopted precisely the 
same diet. The improvement in their health was owing, then, of 
course, to something besides the animal food. - And yet just such ig 
the experience which we are.told must be our guide. 

Dr. S. is equally unfortunate in his appeal to the experience of other 
physicians. There are very many physicians who have for some time 
discarded or are beginning to discard entirely the “use of rich animal 


food for feeble and cachectic patients.” We might name many ; but 


shall be content with mentioning one in comparison with whom a man 
of even Dr. Smith’s “extraordinary merit” occupies but an inferior 
rank. It is well known that Dr. James Jackson of this city requires of 


nearly if not quite all feeble patients, especially of consumptive patients, © 


abstinence from animal food. Upon this point we are thankful that 
doctors are beginning to “ disagree ;” time and an enlightened experi- 
ence will “decide” which are right. We have examined medical jour- 
nals, and we have taken some bitter, bitter lessons from the experience 
of some of those attached to orphan asylums and institutions of char- 
ity ; and we happen to know that there is no sort of uniformity in the 
experience of physicians. We have found that doctors differ as much 
as other people, and we have learned to doubt the infallibility of the 
whole gfaculty, and to subject their decisions to the same scrutiny as 
the opinions of other men. 

The last argument, viz: that drawn from the conditions of the 
Indians, is, after all, the most singular one of the whole. The 
white man’s arts and the white man’s arms have had nothing to 
do with the deterioration of the red man; artificial cooking, luxuries 
of a thousand kinds, especially rum, have not contributed at all to the 
Indian’s ruin; but the want of animal food has done it all. Itisa 
waste of time to refute such shallow sophistry. 

The perfect fallacy of such reasoning shows the weakness of the 
cause in which it is employed. If no better arguments can be 
duced in favor of flesh-eating than these, Dr. Smith’s system of Hy. 
giene, founded on such a basis, must soon 


** Fall like the baseless fabric of a dream, 
Nor leave a wreck behind.”’ Ww. 





EXPERIENCE. 


The last number of the N. E. Farmer contains an article entitled 
“ Hints on Diet,” containing, like most that is written upon that sub- 
ject, a mixture of truth and error. That most popular of all physiolo- 
gical errors, making experience the guide, is thus expressed, “In 
practice we can have no other rule but observing by experience what 
it is that hurts or does us good, and what it is that our stomachs cat 
digest with facility or the contrary.” :What a convenient doctrine 
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that for the epicure and the drunkard. There is not a man in the 
world who is in the habit of taking his glass of spirits or his mug of 
cider at each meal, who will not reply to all your expostulations with 
him upon the certain injury he is inflicting upon himself, with this 
same doctrine ; “‘ My experience is my guide. I feel better with a 
little rum or cider.”” So also the epicure feels better when he has 
made a meal of turtle soup, or roast beef, swimming in a mixture of 
grease and spices, and “ topped off” witha plate of hot pudding or 

y, a bottle of wine and cigars ad libitum. Give such a man a 
plate of plain bread and farinaceous or vegetable food, and if he makes 
out to worry it down, he feels faint and languid, and triumphantly 
appeals to his experience as his guide: There is no abominable habit 
which this same experience will not justify. 

A greater error can hardly be imagined than this relying upon what 
is called experience. The great danger of this doctrine arisesrom 
the fact, that such is the power of habit that‘a man may very gradually, 
commencing with a very small quantity so that the injury is scarcely 

ived, and increasing by degrees, get to using in large quantities 
an article of food or drink, or even an active poison with his meals, 
and the stomach will in reality digest his food with greater “facility” 
than it will withoutit; and because the poor man cannotor rather will not 
exercise for a few days the self-denial necessary to break the chains of 
the unnatural craving, and to restore the stomach to a healthy state, 
he drags out a miserable existence, and dies-without living out half his 
days, under the delusion that the habit, which really caused higdeath, 
was “ good for him.” 

There is not an intelligent physician in the world, who is not him- 
self a slave to the vile drug, who does not know that tobacco is in all 
respects hurtful, and yet how many thousands there are whose experi- 
ence tells them that tobacco helps to digest their food with greater 
facility. Soofopium. And even the advocates of this doctrine are 
often betrayed into concessions which give the lie to their theory. Thus 
in this article in the Farmer, the writer, after enumerating some of the 
bad effects of excessive eating, makes the following sensible remarks: © 
“Though these effects are not immediately perceived, yet they are the 
certain effects of intemperance ; for it has been generally observed in 
great eaters, that though from custom, a state of youth and a strong 
constitution, they have no present inconvenience, but have digested 
their food, suffered surfeit and borne their immoderate diet well, if they 
have not been unexpectedly cut off, they have found the symptoms of 
old age come on early in life, attended with pains and innumerable 
disorders.”” ‘There isconsistency! Above we were told to make expe- 
rience our guide ; now we are told that with that for a guide we are 
in danger of being deceived ; that the effects of intemperance are not 
always immediately perceived ;” and that, while, relying upon experi- 
ence, we may think all is going on well, we may in reality be prodi- 
gally expending the energies of life, breaking down our constitutions, 

bringing on premature decrepitude and imbecility, disease and 
death. When will men be wise? When shall we be governed by , 
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principles and not by feelings, in relation to health? It is a matter of 
rejoicing that our intelligent physicians are discardinggto a considera. 
ble extent, this old doctrine of experience. Speedily may the reform 
have its perfect work, and may this accursed doctrine, the very foun. 
dation of all quackery, whether legalized or not, cease to control. the 
practices of individuals and the prescriptions of the faculty. 





“EVERY MAN MAKES HIS OWN HEALTH.” 


(Communicated for the Graham Journal of Health and Lengevity.] 


‘What a sentiment!” exclaims many a reader, as the above caption 
meets his eye. . “ That’s Graham, tothe life ; who ever heard of such 
nonsense ? such impiety? Doesn’t the Bible say that sickness and 
health come from God? that ‘in His hands are the issues of life and 
death ? None but a fanatic or a fool would make such an assertion.” 
Stop, gentle and charitable reader ; be less prodigal of your opprobrious 
epithets. I am not going to enter the lists in defence of Mr. Graham, 
But I may be allowed to say that I suppose it is possible that he may 
declare a truth; and that ifhe should affirm that the sun had risen every 
day for six thousand years, the mere fact of his having made the asser- 
tion would not prove it-false. I have marked the above caption asa 
quotation ; but the particular assertion, however it may accord with 
Mr. G’s general principles, was not made by him or by any of his 
school. 

A few weeks since I had the pleasure of listening to an exceedingly 
interesting address, delivered in Dedham, by Hon. Horice Many, 
the able and untiring Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion. In the course of his remarks upon the importance of physical 
education, he observed that “every man is the maker of his own 
health, just as truly as the carpenter is the maker of the house he 


builds. The materials are put inte the hands of each, and each raisés. 


just such a structure as he pleases.” He added, as it was natural he 
should, that of course he would not exclude the idea of a superintend- 
* ing Providence ; but that there was no more a special Providence,a 


Providence acting supernaturally, in the one case than in. the other. 


We do not claim to have quoted his precise words, but we have exhib- 
ited the idea, and we understand he advances the same doctrine in 
other places. 

The sentiment was apparently well received by the grave and rever- 
end seniors, who were beguiled for a moment out of their prejudices 
by the eloquence of the speaker ; but I could not help thinking at the 
time that had Mr. Graham made the same assertion in their hearing, 
they would have felt a holy horror at his heaven-daring infidelity. And 

et, Mr. Editor, is not the assertion strictly true? What is the mean- 
ing of the assertion? why, it seems to me, just this: that this world 
is so constituted that every thing is accomplished by the use of means; 
that between the means and the end a certain relation is established, 80 
that the end always follows the means. There is indeed no neces. 
connexion between the means and the end, so that the one offciently 
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causes the other. God could at any moment suspend the relation 
between them, and then the end would cease to follow the means; 
that is, to speak in common language, the cause would cease to pro- 
duce the effect. But such a suspension of this relation would be a 
miracle, and would not therefore affect the general law. Take away 
this connection between means and the end, and you destroy all sci- 
ence and all knowledge acquired by experience, and put every thing 
at hap-hazard. ; 

Who ever questions this relation between means and ends in any 
thing except health? The farmer ploughs, plants, and hoes, in confi- 
dent expectation of a crop ; the mechanic, the manufacturer, the mer- 
chant, each in his respective department lays his plans, makes his cal- 
culations, uses the appropriate means, assured that the end will follow ; 
even in relation to our spiritual interests there is the same connexion 
between means and ends ; no one doubts that the means of grace, prop- 
erly used, are followed by the corresponding end. Is it possible that 
this relation prevails every where but in matters of health? Has our 
Heavenly Father put the keeping of our souls into our own hands, 
and can we not secure the health of our bodies? Has He made every 
man responsible for his moral character—for the health of his soul, 
and does He lay upon him.no responsibility in regard to the health of 
the body ? Has He suspended the soul’s eternal destiny upon our vol- 
untary conduct, and left the welfare of the body at the mercy of chance 
or fate? No, no. We delight to recognize the superintending Prov- 
idence of Gop in every event ; but it is a providence which never in- 
terferes with man’s perfect free agency and consequent accountabil- 
ity. How far ignorance of the laws of Gop may be pleaded in exten- 
uation .of a violation of those laws, is not a question for us to decide ; 
surely that ignorance which ?s voluntary, founded on a wilful shutting 
of the eyes to the truth, will avail but little in the day of account. 
One thing seems to be very certain, that the same general principles 
determine the guilt of a neglect of the means to secure the welfare of 
the body zs the welfare of the soul. 

If these views be correct, how weighty is the responsibility which 
rests upon us in regard to our health. Every man is the keeper of 
his own health. We cannot throw off this responsibility upon the 
regular doctor, the nurse or the quack ; upon chance, or fate, or the 
Divine decrees. We are ourselves accountable for the health of our 
bodies as well as our souls; and, though we may turn away from the 
truth and try to shift the responsibility, we have no more right to say 
we could not help being sick than we have to say that we could not 
help getting drunk or stealing. All are alike our own acts, after we 
atrive at years of discretion ; and were not our ears closed to the truth, 
we should hear in every pain we feel, as unequivocally as conscience 
sounds remorse in the ear of the morally guilty, a voice saying, “ THOU 
ART THE Man!” D. 








a7 Never partake of your meals when in haste, or when chilly. 
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CANNA COCCINEA—A NEW ARTICLE OF FOOD FOR INy,. 
: LIDS AND CONVALESCENTS. 


The Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal has receiy. 
ed from St. Christopher, West Indies, “‘ a new nutritious aliment whieh 
appears to be a very valuable acquisition to the list of our nutritious 
articles for the sick and convalescent.” The substance is obtained 
from the roots of the Canna Coccinea. Dr. Smith promises it a 
dy trial in the Hospital at Rainsford Island. We confess we ta 
with suspicion upon every addition made to the list of articles for the 
sick—a list already too large, and which numbers many of the greatest 
abominations of pature and art. Still, let it have a fair trial, by strict 
chemical analysis and by intelligent experiments. The following de. 
scription of its nature and properties is from the Medical Journal: 

“This article is the product of the canna coccinea, somewhat resem- 
bling arrow root, but is found, by analyzing it, to be quite different 
from the latter. In the language of a physician in the island—“] 
consider it, as a diet for the sick, very far superior to sago, tapioca, ar- 
row root, and gruel. My own experience makes me satisfied thatit 
is a most nutritious diet, easily digestible, and is consequently invalua- 
ble in diet for infants and children, and is eminently adapted for 
sons of dysenteric, diarrhoeal and consumptive habits, because t 
is, in my opinion, less acid in it than in any other farinaceous food with 
which I am acquainted. 1 have never known it to turn sour on the 
stomach. It is the ordinary food of the dyspeptic, and in enemasit 
is truly serviceable for allaying the effects of acrid bile on the coats 
of the rectum, and for sheathing them in cases of abrasion and in 
flammation.” 

Dr. Ryan, of London, in his Journal, speaking of the canna coct- 
nea, says, “It makes a more consistent and delicious jelly than arrow 
root, and is, in my opinion, far superior to it or any other farinaceous 
powder used in this country, as an aliment for infants, invalids, or con- 
valescents. It is prepared like arrow root, and about half the quanti 
makes a thicker jelly. It deserves the high praise bestowed upon it 
by Dr. Waterson, and cannot fail to be patronized by the medical pro- 
fession and the public.” 





Multiplicity of Physicians in American cities.—The kingdom of 
Greece, with a million and a half of souls, has only 85 licensed prac 
titioners of physic, The town of Chicago, on Lake Michigan, with 
eight thousand inhabitants, has no less than forty of the medical fr 
ternity.— Medical Journal. 

According to this statement the inhabitants of American cities 
ought to be vastly more healthy than the poor Greeks. Of coume, 
the object of the medical profession should be to make men bealthy- 
What are the facts? Is there less or more disease among us 
among the Greeks? What is the comparative longevity ? 
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SPONTANEOUS GANGRENE. 


The Medical Journal contains the following: 

«Spontaneous Gangrene.—A singular case of this description was 
related at a late meeting of the London Medical Society. A lady, 

70, complained of a slight pain in one of her legs on Friday, 
but was able to walk about. At 12 o’clock that night a dark spot ap- 
in the middle of the calf, which rapidly extended, and in two 
or three hours the leg, from the instep to the knee, was in a state of 
ne, the cuticle separating, and large phlyctene in various places, 

ft 12.0’clock on Saturday she died—about thirty-two hours after hav- * 
ing walked about apparently well. ‘There had been no wound in the 
leg, nor any apparent cause for gangrene, nor was the patient intem- 

te.’ 

We don’t know what is meant by “intemperate” here, or b 
“spontaneous ;” but if the habits of the lady had always been in all 
respects correct, and if the gangrene was strictly spontaneous, then 
it must be set down as the first instance since the creation of the world 
except in the case of miracles that an event had no cause. The very 
idea is absurd. 
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INSTINCT AND INTELLIGENCE. 
[Extract from Dr. Haskell’s Lecture before the Physiological Society.) 


The grand characteristic of instinct is constancy. That of intelli- 
gence is variety and improvement. Instinct is the same in every 
animal of the species, continues the same at death as it was at birth, 
and through successive generations. Intelligence, on the contrary, 
varies with the individual, varies with the period of life, and varies 
with the epoch of time. Instinct never expands—intelligence always. 
Wherever utility is coupled with truth, there the mind of man is found 
capable of grasping truth. To him it is given to know whatever is 
useful for him to know. His knowledge is limited by his ability to 
profit by it, and by that only. Hence it is only when he pushes rea- 
son to the investigation of truths that bear no relation to his nature 
nor wants, that it returns to him baffled and crest-fallen. He is 
allowed to know what is useful for him to know, but nothing further. 

He was placed on the earth, not to prove, as he has undertaken to 
do, that there was no external world, or that matter was nothing but 
mathematical points, possessed of the powers of attraction and re- 
pulsion, or that he himself was nothing but a bundle of ideas. But 
the earth was given him for a possession and a habitation, with every 
green and every living thing. The different branches of science are 
the means which enable him to bring all things under his dominion ; 
and in proportion as he cultivates them, he finds his power and enjoy- 
ments increased. They furnish him with the means of conveyance, 
and conduct him to the utmost boundaries of the earth. They enable 
him to penetrate its depths, and bring forth from thence its mineral 
treasures, and teach him how to apply them to his use. 
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hitherto deceived their an Ae y+ the Post office, 
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ceive them ghroysh the city agent, Dr. ¥", 
69 Chamber St.. There has been much Complaiat 
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An Anti-Grahamite.—An Enalish paper states-that 
Capt, is, for many years a conspicuous member of 
London “Beg Sal Steak Chu » is now living in the neish- 

» in the possession of every faculty, 
althoogh inthe ninety second year of his age, and is 
ing himself io the midst of his family ! 
uch men Eee not in consequence, but i in spite of 
their bad habits 
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Rules for the .—Persons who are much oc- 
seoied in in arenes such as barristers, editors of news- 
panes. se engaged in literary pursuits, will do 
well to fave a high desk, at which they may stand and 
write whenever they are fatigued with sitting. This 
practice will be found extremely efficacious in pre- 
venting those desk diseases which are mmordont tosuch 
occupations. e use of soft stuffed seats by seden- 
tary persons, is one which frequently occasions un- 
pleasant affections. An excellent sort of seat is one 
common in France, having a circylar hole in the mid- 
dle; but the best seat isa common open cane chair. 

Curtis on Health. 


Cause of Dyspepsia.—A ——— writer in a late 
number of the American partorly, in reviewing the 
recent books of rape in North America, agrees 
with Mr. Tudor, one of the authors reviewed, that, in 
addition to the American practice of bolting one’s 
meals, another cayse of that peculiar American dis- 
ease called dyspepsy is,— 

“The enormous quantity of hot bread, hot rolls, 
smoking hot cakes, half baked and little removed trom 
dough, and withal saturated with butter, which are. 
consumed at nearly every meal, morning, noon, and 
an by all ages, and each sex—by little children as 
well as by grown up fathers and motirers ” ‘To these 
two sufficient reasons we can yet add another—and 
that is, the custom of “taking teg,’’ which means 
drinking a quantum of the Chine 186 beverace t witha 








pretty substantia t of various “relish- 
es,”’? two or three hours only after a he arty dinner. 
“Don’t give the stomacti too much to do,” said an ex: 


jeneed physician, cand it will never trouble you,” 
t it may well be supposed that it will murmur and re- 
volt at the little repose which it is permitted to enjoy. 


Shocking Mistake —The Baltimore American relates 
that a respectable physician prescribed for a lady of 
that dity, who had recently recovered from tllness, an 
ounce of the phosphate of soda, and wrote his prescrip- 
tioa so that it was thought there could be no mistake. 
The macoenaet } returned from the apothecary with the 
wo precipitat mercury! The patient, in fear of 
— pt Bw to take the medicine till it had 

beck to the apothecary to ascertain fer cer- 
tainty ern the prescription was understood : the med- 
joine_ was re-exami by him, and‘the decision was 
that it was eervest. he dgse was then swallowed, 
but with fatal effects. Notwithstanding every e: ‘ort, 
the poor victim fio on the following Sunday. 


Gonorrhoea Ophthalmia —The following extract 
from the Lancet serves to show wha what ince pyle & oe 
are sometimes to be met with In the 
man, with pateonl veqaknses ofs i chteeren rd: 7A youn 
to a cves with urine. Ithough suffering un- 
der 8 n attack 0 morrheea at the tie, this did not ¢c 
ter b pee esenace the preseri remedy. He 
ope fio gree with his owa urine. A violent attack 
goadrrheal or purulent ophthalmia followed the ap- 
tion, “rapidly produce aor the most active 








at, produced disorganization of th 
oon th loon of vision. The symptoms commence 
iromediately after the oe — Bostun Med. Jour. 
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